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CORNER OF CORRIDOR IN ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


A group of children visiting the League at the Public Meeting, February 2, some of whom received Lincoln medals and books for special 
deeds of kindness to animals during the year 1925. See page 2 


OUR FOURFOOTED ERIEX IS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Annual Business and Public Meeting 


According to our by-laws this was held as usual 
the first Tuesday in February. It was decided 
to have the meeting this year at our headquar- 
tes, 51 Carver Street. The president having 
_been ill was not present and Mr. Julian Codman 
was asked to conduct the meeting. He gave a 
brief account of the year’s work. Miss Wilson, 
manager, gave the treasurer’s report. Voting for 
officers followed. ‘There were no changes made 
in the list of officers excepting that Mr. Frederick 
O. Houghton was elected to serve on the board of 
directors in place of Mr. Huntington Smith 
whose continued illness has incapacitated him 
from any responsibility. 

Mr. and Mrs. Houghton have been much 
interested and very helpful in the work for some 
years and their young daughter Frederica, who 
was taken from us in 1924 had already, in her 
short life, accomplished more for the welfare of 
-animals than many people do in a much longer 
span of life. Among other things, she started in 
Miss May’s excellent school an interest which 
resulted in supporting a stall in our Home of Rest 
for Horses where tired horses might rest for awhile. 

At the afternoon meeting, the Alice M. Lincoln 
medals were given and also additional prizes of 
books. 

When Mrs. Lincoln in 1902 offered to provide 
the fund with which to give two medals to chil- 
dren who had done specially brave or kind acts 
in the rescue of animals we sometimes had 
difficulty in deciding on even two who merited 
the medals. The reports in our 1925 records 
gave between twenty and thirty children who, we 
thought, deserved to be commended and encour- 
aged for special acts of kindness. We therefore 
gave four medals instead of two, and also gave 
illustrated books of stories about animals: 


MEDALS 
Frep Hitt, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


In the Sunday Globe, March 1, 1925, was an 
interesting account of a Newton Boy Scout, 


Fred Hill, who risked his life in an attempt to 
rescue a little mongrel dog. It was not done for 
praise or for any motive other than that of pure 
humanity, and we think it worthy of note. There 
is a rule in the Boy Scout organization that they 
shall be kind to animals. If all the Boy 
Scouts observed this rule as Fred Hill did, cer- 
tainly it would be a happy day for the animals. 
This little dog was drowning; he had fallen 
through the ice and could not make his way out; 
Fred heard his cries; went out on the ice and lying 
down on his stomach he worked his way carefully 
toward the open place in the ice until he was 
able to reach the dog. Once he fell into the 
water himself, but he finally got the dog and 
dragged him out to safety. 

The account of the rescue of this dog as written — 
in the paper is very thrilling but we can only 
briefly mention it, and express our thankfulness 
that there are such boys to offset the numbers 
who instead of helping suffering and frightened 
animals make their sad condition worse by some 
cruel act. I am sure every one will agree that 
Fred Hill deserves one of the Lincoln medals. 


GERALD GRIFFIN, 19 Glencoe St., Brighton, Mass. 


Several years ago Gerald performed an act 
of kindness to animals that won for him one of 
the Lincoln medals, and this year we again have 
him on our list as one to be awarded a prize for 
a brave act. One day when on his way home 
from school he saw a little dog run out into the 
street just as a heavy truck was coming. Not 
thinking about himself Gerald rushed out in 
front of the truck and snatched up the little dog 
and handed him to his mistress who was so grate- 
ful that she reported the case to us. We thought 
he deserved a prize for this brave act. 


ERNEST SEIDLE and Vincent Houtmgs, Phineas 
Bates School, Roslindale, Mass. 


Karly last spring when the ice on the pond 
near the school was thin, a little dog started to 
cross the pond. When he was in the middle 
of the pond the ice broke, and the dog went down 
into the water. He couldn’t get out because 
the ice kept breaking when he tried, but Ernest 
Seidle and Vincent Holmes who saw the struggles 
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of the little dog got down on their stomachs and 
crept along until they could reach down into 
the water and rescue him. 


BOOKS 


ANNA GROSS, MADELAINE GARDELLA, DOROTHY 
DREXEL and Dorotuy MippLETON, Phineas 
Bates School, Roslindale, Mass. 


The first three girls took charge of the dog 
from the boys mentioned above. Anna Gross 
took him into her house and dried him by the 
fire, but she couldn’t keep him over night as 
there was a dog in her home, so Madelaine 
Gardella and Dorothy Drexel fed him, and gave 
him a place to sleep. 

Dorothy Middleton wrote a letter to the 
Whittemore Grain Co. reporting a kind act by 
one of their drivers as follows: 

“It was a very icy morning. A horse was 
trying to draw a load of grain up the hill, but 
he began to slip; the driver stopped him, and 
spread the blankets on the ice, but the blankets 
slipped when the horses stepped on them. ‘Then 
he tried to lead them, but they couldn’t stand 
up. Finally he went into some back yards, 
- got ashes, and covered the ice clear to the top 
of the hill.” 

The children in the Phineas Bates School, 
under the teaching of Mrs. Owen, are doing a 
splendid work for the animals. They received 
the following letter from the Whittemore Grain 
Co. in answer to Dorothy Middleton’s letter. 


December 6, 1924. 
To THE CHILDREN OF THE PHINEAS BATES 
ScHooL, BrEcH St., RosLtinpALE, Mass. 


My dear children: We wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter telling about the humane 
treatment to one of our horses on a slippery 
hill. The driver of this team was Mr. Thomas 
Cleary, of Carlford Road, Jamaica Plain. It 
gives us great pleasure to have you report this 
incident to us, not only from the point of view 
that we are pleased to know our drivers are 
considerate of their horses, but also the interest 
which it shows you take in dumb animals. We 
have in our employ about twenty drivers, and 
we are posting in a conspicuous place in our 
office your letter, together with a copy of our 


reply to you, so that each of our employees may 
see that even when they least expect it, they are 
under the watchful eye of the school children. 
Such service as you have rendered in reporting 
this incident is of great value to us and teaches 
a lesson to men who have the handling of horses 
in their care. In this way you are not only 
rendering us a good service but also show the 
result of good teaching, and that the lesson, 
“Be kind to dumb animals,” has made a lasting 
impression on you and has brought forth good 
results.— The Whittemore Company. 


JOHN CLARK, 8 Porter Road, North Cambridge, 
Mass 40s 

Wooprow Harton, 37 Porter Road, North 
Cambridge, Mass. (12 years old.) 


These two boys called at the home of one of 
our members, bringing a kitten with a broken 
paw. They said they had found the kitten on 
the banking at the railroad crossing crying 
piteously and holding up its paw. They made 
two splints out of a piece of wood, got some cloth 
and bandaged up the broken paw, and, knowing 
of the interest of this member in cats, they asked 
her to send the kitten to the Animal Rescue 
League to be made all right. The kitten was 
eared for at the League and later on it was 
called for by its owner who was very fond of it, 
had given it good care and was grateful to all 
who had cared for it. 


KATHLEEN L. JAYNES, 149 Poplar St., Chelsea, 
Mass. (11 years old.) 


Kathleen buys food and catnip for cats, and 
apples for the horses out of her own money. 
Some of the horses she has fed turn when she 
passes by because they remember her kindness. 
She has been late to school many times on ac- 
count of stopping to take stray cats to our branch 
in Chelsea. Mr. Nicholls, the man in charge of 
that branch, says Kathleen comes at all hours 
with stray cats, and that she has brought in a 
great Many. 


WILLIAM J. SEBASTIAN, 28 Ottawa St., Roxbury, 
Mass. (14 years old.) 


William climbed a sloping roofed house to get 
a cat down for one of our members. He took 
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the cat in his arms and climbed down the roof 
to a place where he needed one arm to hold on 
to keep himself from falling, and the cat struggled 
in his arms. A man met him with a ladder 
and William dropped the cat into his arms. 


ABRAHAM JACOBS, 388 Seneca St., Boston. (12 


years old.) 


Abraham rescued a young kitten that had 
fallen from a window five stories up from the 
sidewalk. Some children were kicking the little 
creature although it was nearly dead. Abraham 
brought it to the League after rescuing it from 
the cruel children but it died in a convulsion soon 
after arriving at the League. 


Children in Lynn Who Are Doing a Great Deal to Help 
in the Work of Rescuing Animals from Suffering 
IRENE StTAmczyk, 133 Commercial St., Lynn. 

(10 years old.) 


Irene brings in a great many miserable stray 
dogs and cats; one day she brought a large female 
dog in wretched condition. It was far bigger 
than herself as she is a small child, but she was 
not afraid. 


JacoB Levey, 48 Blossom St., Lynn. (13 years 


old.) 


Jacob brings into Miss Jordan, our resident 
agent at the Lynn Branch, many stray dogs and 
cats. He brought one especially large cat that 
was badly injured and bleeding. He was obliged 
to knock down a boy in order to rescue this cat. 


Maurice Litvack, 3 Neptune St., Lynn. (18 


years old.) 


Maurice, though working, and attending night 
school, comes in frequently at night to see if 
there is anything he can do to help Miss Jordan; 
he also brings in a number of stray animals from 
time to time. 


Kindly Deeds in Roxbury and Brookline 


Henry Hickey, 1 Vine St., Roxbury. 
old.) 

Francis R. Kewtuny, 41 Forest St., Roxbury. 
(11 years old.) 

Harry G. Burnuam, 41 Forest St., Roxbury. 
(12 years old.) 


(13 years 


One of our members living in Roxbury, who 
does all she can to educate the children in her 
neighborhood in kindness had a eall one day 
recently from a little girl who said there was a cat 
high up on a pole back of her house that they 
were unable to get down, and as it was a very cold 
day she thought possibly the cat’s feet were 
frozen to the pole. This member told the little 
girl to send Henry Hickey to her, as he had been 
very helpful in rescuing animals. Henry came 
at once, and when he heard the story said he 
would get some boys to help him in the rescue. 
After some time Henry, assisted by Francis 
Kelley and Harry Burnham, managed to secure 
a heavy ladder, and set it up against the pole. 
One of the boys climbed up the rickety ladder, 
while the other two boys held it in place, and 
rescued the frightened cat from its perilous 
situation. 


Francis Druay, Roxbury. 


Francis Delay is another boy living in that part 
of Roxbury who has done a great many kind acts 
in rescuing animals. 


(10 years old.) 


Helen lives about twenty minutes’ walk from 
our Roxbury Branch. She has taken a great 
many stray and sick animals to Mrs. Lancey, our 
agent there, and is not afraid to handle cats no 
matter what their condition may be. She goes 
to the Branch at all hours with cats and kittens 
she has rescued. 


HELEN TurLeEyY, Roxbury. 


VIRGINIA Prick, 16 Marion St., Brookline. (11 


years old.) 


Virginia is doing all she can to help the cause 
of suffering animals in Brookline; she is getting 
other children interested also. In the Christmas 
number of our magazine, Our FourFrooTEep 
FRIENDS, she has the following poem written by 
herself.— 


CHRISTMAS POEM 


Over the roofs of the houses 
I see a star so bright, 
Perhaps it’s the star of Jesus 
That shone that other night. 
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Perhaps it has just grown smaller, 
Perhaps it is far away, 
Perhaps it is just the North star 
That is always there after day. 
But now that it shineth brighter, 
And I see into it deep, 
I know it’s the star of brightness 
That watched over Christ in His sleep. 


Virginia has rescued many stray pigeons during 
the winter, and has two in her home now that she 
is keeping and feeding until they are strong 
enough to be let out again. Recently she at- 
tended a show at Keith’s, and on being told by 
her aunt that No. 3 was to be an act of trained 
ponies she got up and went out into the corridor 
and stayed there until that act was over. 


I am giving this space in our monthly paper for 
two reasons: to show the growth of this edu- 
cational work for children we are doing,—the 
growth of seed sown by our valued member Mrs. 
Lincoln,—also because we hope this account of 
what the children have done will inspire other 
children to do likewise. 

The medals and books were given out by Miss 
Starbuck and Miss Phillips, two of our office 
workers, at 4 o’clock. The president, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, said a few words to the chil- 
dren. After the prizes were awarded the chil- 
dren were served with refreshments in Miss 
Phillips’ office. ‘Tea was served for the members 
and was presided over by Miss Elizabeth Storer, 
assisted by the office workers,—Miss Charlene 
Wilson, Miss Maude Phillips, Miss Mary Bou- 
telle, Miss Eleanor Houston, Miss Florence 
Brown. Mrs. Kelley, Miss Margaret Starbuck, 
Miss Ruth Barr and Mrs. Katharine Austin re- 
mained downstairs in the corridor to meet and 
direct the visitors who were invited to inspect the 
various departments,—the doctor’s offices, pic- 
ture corridor, cat rooms, dog kennels, and yards, 
shipping room for leaflets and educational pam- 
phlets, sewing circle room, rest room, and the 
kitchen department. Every one seemed much 
pleased with the inspection of our headquarters, 
and many were surprised to find such convenient 


and pleasant arrangements for the various 
phases of the work.—A. H. S. 


The American Humane Association, National 
Headquarters, 80 Howard St., Albany, N. Y., 
offer prizes in a humane poster contest which 
will be closed June 1, 1926. Particulars about 
this contest will be sent to any one interested 
on application to the above address. It is open 
to students of high and grammar schools and to 
art students. Prizes will be awarded in cash 
of from one to twenty-five dollars. 


Another Horse Ambulance in Paris 

Mr. M. Winburn, who recently returned from 
Paris, is much interested in an experiment he has 
undertaken to encourage the police of the French 
city to report cases of cruelty to animals. He 
gives three hundred francs every month to each 
of the officers making the largest number of 
complaints. Doubtless as a consequence of Mr. 
Winburn’s action, the number of such complaints 
has increased from an average of ten a month to 
nearly two hundred a month. 

Mr. Winburn has made an offer to build, 
equip and endow a hospital for small animals 
but as yet no organization has agreed to operate 
the hospital. It will be recalled that Mr. Win- 
burn gave a horse ambulance to the city of 
Paris several months ago. This vehicle has 
done such splendid service that he has just 
given a second ambulance. 


Cruelty to Polar Bears 

Agents of the American 8. P. C. A., like those 
of other progressive humane societies, are 
constantly on the alert to discover cases of 
cruelty. One of the most unusual that the 
New York Society has ever unearthed involved 
21 large polar bears that had been confined in 
crates so small that they could neither stand 
erect nor turn around. When discovered the 
bears had been in this cramped position more 
than seven months. 

The unfortunate animals, which belonged to 
Ellis Stanley Joseph, had been imported from 
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Europe last autumn and were being kept until 
they could be sold to zoos and travelling menag- 
eries. When released the unfortunate creatures 
could not resume their natural posture and they 
continued to crouch. In several cases the crates 
were little better than boxes, being made of 
heavy planks on all four sides without anything 
like the open barred front of an ordinary cage. 
These animals were fed through a small slot at 
one side of the cage. The filthy condition of the 
boxes may better be imagined than described. 
The animals were discovered by Agents U. 8. 
Westervelt and Garret Howard.—National Hu- 
mane Review. 


John Richmond Cake 


Suddenly on the great shopping street of 
Richmond, some years ago, there appeared a 
large black dog, of no particular breed, with a 
smooth, black coat, white feet, and grayish 
muzzle. He had a noble head and wonderful 
liquid golden-brown eyes with the far-away look 
you see in those of a caged lion. As he appeared 
to be always in search of something and remained 
in a certain locality, people began to notice’ him 
and many homes were offered him, but he re- 
tained his independence and, became a sort of 
“king of the street.’”? He loved to race with 
automobiles and developed a passion for attend- 
ing fires. As soon as an alarm sounded, ‘‘Cake”’ 
dashed along with the great fire truck. As he 
grew older, he was less active, but persisted in 
this amusement which led to his death, as they 
could not stop the truck in time to save him as he 
fell under the wheels. He died instantly, in 
action, in his favorite pursuit. 

In many ways, he had a remarkable person- 


ality, friendly and responsive, he never allowed 
any one to go beyond a barrier he himself had 
built. If you became too familiar he politely left 
you, but courteously wagged his tail. | 

On Sundays he moved about among the 
churches, mingling with the congregations pleas- 
antly, while the week days he spent in the shop- 
ping district. He entered the most fashionable . 
shops for a siesta and the smartest confectionery 
shop in the town served him regularly with ice 
cream—a daily occurrence—and he even break- 
fasted at one of the clubs. 

At one period he adopted and cared for a small 
yellow mongrel which finally disappeared. 

He had such a compelling personality that 
many wondered what was really in his mind and 
heart. One thing is certain, he left a greater 
impression on the public of his home city than 
most people manage to leave behind.—An Ad- 
mirer. 


**Sphinx”’ 

In the beautiful garden of the Inverurie Hotel, 
in Paget, Bermuda, stands the impressive statue 
of Colonel H. I. Wilkinson’s dog Sphinx, carved 
by the Colonel himself out of Bermuda stone: 
It is pure white and stands out attractively 
seated in a bower of green. The hotel stands 
on the site of the Colonel’s old home and takes 
its name therefrom. 

The Colonel brought Sphinx from Egypt. He 
was a large English mastiff, a breed not common 
in America at present. Together they would 
walk all over the island, and when the Colonel 
went sailing Sphinx must go, too. To say the 
officers loved the dog dearly was but to express 
what every one knew. So when Sphinx died the 
Colonel spent weeks carving the image of his 
loving friend in stone. And for forty-eight 
years the figure has stood as a monument of 
a great man’s love for a noble dog. So under 
this heroic figure the officers had inscribed these 
lines. 

ERECTED BY 
CoLonet H. I. Witxkinson, D.C.C. . 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
SPHINX 
A NOBLE ENGLISH MASTIFF 
INVERURIE 
1877 
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PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM, MASS. 


(In the New York Herald there was an article 
last summer entitled, ‘‘Dog and Ghost Stage 
Frolic” which was so interesting that I am 
reproducing it for the benefit of our readers.) 


Dog and Ghost? 


This is not a story for persons who laugh at 
ghosts. Neither is it a story for those who scoff 
at the undying loyalty of a dog after its master’s 
death. 

Fairmount Cemetery, in Newark, is the largest 
burial ground in that city, and Mr. John W. 
Good is its caretaker. Good has been employed 
in the cemetery for years and has no fear of a 
gleaming tombstone in the frosty light of a cold 
moon. Within the last month, however, Good 
and other persons whose homes overlook the 
broad expanse of mausoleums and burial stones 
have come to the point where they are not so 
sure about this ghost business. And all because 
of a little, scrubby, yellow dog who plays with 
invisible masters at dusk and dawn. 

A month ago a woman was buried in the after- 
noon. At dusk the Hound of Fairmount trotted 


into the cemetery, looked around, found her 
grave and calmly went to sleep on it. 

For two weeks the mongrel kept his dusk-to- 
dawn vigil. Then Good decided that this cir- 
cumstance was too eerie to overlook. He called 
on relatives of the woman and discovered that she 
never had owned a dog. That night the animal 
slept on another grave. 

The dog’s choice of graves on which to nap is 
not what disturbs the neighbors, however. It is 
his frolics with invisible playmates that has them 
curious and alarmed. 

When the animal trots in at dusk he rushes up 
to an unseen something, wags his tail, leaps up 
and rests his paws on something and then he 
dashes away to grab a stick or a pebble and lays 
it at the feet of that same something. Often he 
trots along by the side of the something, leaping 
up to lick an unseen hand. At dark he and his 
friend cease to gambol and the dog goes to sleep 
on a grave. When the first flush of dawn lights 
the east he is up again to romp with the unseen. 
They play for half an hour. Suddenly the 
animal departs. 
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In connection with this story a few quota- 
tions from prominent people on the subject, 
“Have Animals Souls?’”’ may be of interest and 
not out of place. 

Lady Grey of Fallodon writes: The things that 
endure are of the Spirit, ‘‘which is Life’; many 
of the gentle and loving animals that humans 
take into their service learn the virtues of the 
Spirit. They manifest love, devotion, faith, 
patience, self-control, humility, and self-forget- 
fulness, In some cases even a degree of moral con- 
sciousness. Dogs and horses pre-eminently are 
among such, and having acquired, even in humble 
measure, a knowledge of the Fruits of the Spirit 
exactly by virtue of this, they cannot die. They 
survive bodily death as individuals and remain 
near the people they love. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle says: I did not believe that 
men had souls until I was convinced by the facts 
which I encountered in the study of spiritualism. 
But the evidence as to men extends to animals, 
and if the one is true, the other is true. I have 
heard the barking of dogs in the seance room 
where no dog was present, and I have felt their 
nozzles and paws upon my knees. Many have 
had the same experience, so that I have no doubt 
that animals go forward unchanged after death 
exactly as we do. 

Bishop Welldon: The belief that the souls of 
animals as well as of men survive death has been 
held by a good many profound thinkers, from 
Plato to Bishop Butler. I am afraid it must for 
the present at least remain doubtful. But evolu- 
tion is a doctrine which tends to assimilate men 
and the animals; and looking to the affinity be- 
tween human and animal beings, and to the 
intellectual and moral characters which some 
animals display, I incline to think that animal 
life will prove to be susceptible not only of con- 
tinuance, but of elevation beyond the grave. 

Lady Kitty Vincent: I am not anticipating 
either a heaven or hell for myself, but a working 
out of one’s destiny, and I have no doubt that 
animals willdothe same. Their personalities are 
far too definite to be lost, and no one who has 
experienced the passionate and selfless devotion 
that an animal can evoke could doubt that it is 
too strong to perish. 

Dr. Walter R. Hadwen: If I read aright the 


Christian’s guidebook, I can but conclude that 
animals have souls and that they have a future. 
Considering the burdens they have to bear, the 
“oroanings” they cannot utter, the part that 
many of them play in the world’s greatest dramas 
and tragedies, and the treatment meted to them 
by their ‘intelligent superiors,” if such were not 
the case it would be hard indeed. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


St. Hugh and His Swan 
(A. D. 1140 to 1200) 

St. Hugh, who did such great work as an Eng- 
lish Abbot and Bishop in the twelfth century, was 
born in France at Avalon, in Burgundy, in the 
year 1140. 

When a young man he went to be a monk in a 
monastery in a beautiful spot high up among the 
mountains of the Alps. Here he spent his time 
in silent study and in prayer. Years afterwards 
he described his life at the Monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse as “sitting with half a score of — 
tit-mice, and squirrels, hob-nobbing at my board 
and sharing my crumbs.” 

He had also a very beautiful wolf-hound, whose 
sagacity was the means of bringing to justice the 
murderers of a poor woman. St. Hugh was very 
happy in his mountain solitudes, and was wont to 
say: ‘There is none so full of joy and mirth as he 
who feels the love of God burning in his heart.” 
Therefore he was sorry when King Henry II of 
England sent for him to be Prior of a new 
monastery that he had just built at Witham, in 
Gloucestershire. 

Hugh landed in England during a cold, rainy 
autumn accompanied by a dearly loved friend, a 
magnificent mastiff, named Avalon. The breth- 
ren at Witham naturally stood very much in awe 
of the great French noble, who had come to be 
their Prior, and were not a little surprised when 
one day they found him kneeling on the floor of 
his private room caressing the tawny head of the 
dog, and standing up to greet them, said, laugh- 
ingly: “This great creature is the son of a very 
famous hound I had at the Chartreuse.” Then, 
as they went into the large hall, Hugh, wishing 
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to make friends for Avalon, asked one of the 
Canons to lend him his glove, which he gave to 
the dog, telling him to take it to its owner. 
Avalon, with the glove in his mouth, walked with 
stately steps round the chamber, pushing his lion- 
like head in and out of the throng until he came 
to the owner of the glove, when he reared himself 
upon his hind-legs, and planted his soft paws full 
upon the breast-bone of the Canon. It was so 
unexpected that he lost his balance and fell back, 
while the company unceremoniously applauded 
the dog’s sagacity; but the Canon was very 
angry, and, rising hastily, went out, banging the 
door behind him. Avalon, ashamed of his share 
in the disturbance, hung his head, but St. Hugh, 
drawing a long breath, said: ‘‘ Now I can afford to 
laugh, and to enjoy an innocent jest; but fie upon 
thee, thou naughty hound, thou hast made one 
more thorn for thy unhappy master.” 

Beloved by peasants and animals alike, Hugh 
lived Prior of Witham for eleven years, and was 
then called to be Bishop of Lincoln. Again he 
was sorry to go, and remarked: ‘‘T shall miss my 
dear squirrels and my little forest birds which 
came every day to eat off my plate. It was a 
soft indulgence that I allowed myself as Prior.” 

But he was not to be without the friendship of 
birds in his new home. On the lake of the coun- 
try house belonging to the Bishopric of Lincoln 
a large white swan had suddenly appeared, and 
proved itself to be so very fierce that no one durst 
approach the spot. This tale delighted St. Hugh, 
who immediately set off alone, and, after remain- 
ing by the lake for over an hour (to the great 
alarm of his people), returned, as dinner was 
being served, with the great white bird striding 
beside him. The swan accompanied him to table 
and took bread from his hand. Afterwards, 
whenever the Bishop visited Stow, the swan left 
its lake and followed him everywhere, sleeping in 
his bedroom and suffering no one to approach. 
But the last time that St. Hugh came to Stow 
the swan refused to leave the water, and hid 
himself among the reeds as if mourning. He 
knew what others did not, that they would never 
see their beloved Bishop again. St. Hugh died of 
a fever in London in the year 1200, and the swan, 
pining to a shadow among the rushes of Stow, 
died also.— The Brotherhood of Love. 


“Nibs” 
(Obit. Nov. 2, 1920) 


“My hand will miss the insinuated nose—”’ 
—Sir William Watson. 

But the dog that was written of must have 
been a big dog. “Nibbie” was just a com- 
fortable lapful, once he had duly turned around 
and curled up with his nose in his tail. 

This is for people who know about dogs, in 
particular little mongrels without pedigree or 
market value. Other people, no doubt, will find 
it disgustingly maudlin. I would have found it 
so before Nibbie came. 

The day he came was a beautiful bright, cool 
one in an August. <A touring car brought him. 
They put him down on our corner, meaning to 
lose him, but he crawled under the car, and they 
had to prod him out and throw stones before they 
could drive on. So that when I came home I 
found, with his mistress-elect, a sort of potbellied 
bundle of tarry oakum, caked with mud, panting 
convulsively still from fright, and showing the 
whites of uncommonly liquid brown eyes and a 
pink tongue. There was tennis that evening and 
he went along—TI carried him over the railroad 
tracks; he gave us no trouble about the balls, but 
lay huddled under the bench where she sat, and 
shivered if a man came near him. 

That night he got chop bones and she got a 
sensible homily on the unwisdom of feeding 
strays, and he was left outdoors. He slept on the 
mat. The second morning we thought he had 
gone. The third, he was back, wagging approval 
of us and intent to stay, which seemed to leave no 
choice but to take him in. We had fun over 
names. “Jellywaggles,”’ suggested from next 
door, was undeniably descriptive. ‘“‘Rags’’ fitted 
or “Toby” or “Nig”—but they had a colored 
maid next door; finally we called him “ Nibs,”’ and 
soon his tail would answer to it. 

Cleaned up—scrubbed, the insoluble matted 
locks clipped from his coat, his trampish collar 
replaced with a new one bearing a license tag— 
he was far from being unpresentable. A vet. 
once opined that for a mongrel he was a good dog, 
that a black cocker mother had thrown her cap 
over Scottish mills, so to speak. This analysis 
accounted for him perfectly. Always, depend- 
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““NIBS”’ 


ing on the moment’s mood, he was either terrier 
or spaniel, the snap and scrap and perk of the one 
alternating with the gentle snuggling indolence of 
the other. 

As terrier he would dig furiously by the hour 
after a field mouse; as spaniel he would ‘‘read”’ 
the breeze with the best nose among the dog folk 
of our neighborhood, or follow a trail quite well. 
I know there was retrieving blood. <A year ago 
May he caught and brought me, not doing the 
least injury, an oriole that probably had flown 
against a wire and was struggling disabled in the 
oTass. 

“Nibbie’’ was shabby-genteel black, sunburnt 
as to the mustache, grizzled as to the raggy fringe 
on his haunches. He had a white stock and 
shirt-frill and a white fore paw. The brown eyes 
full of heart were the best point. His body coat 
was rough Scottish worsted, the little black pate 
was cotton-soft like shoddy, and the big black 


ears were genuine spaniel silk. As a terrier he 
held them up smartly and carried a plumy fish- 
hook of a tail; as a spaniel the ears drooped and 
the tail swung meekly as if in apology for never 
having been clipped. The other day when we 
had to say good-by to him each of us cut one 
silky tuft from an ear, very much as we had so 
often, when he’d been among the burdocks in the 
field where the garden is. 

Burrs were by no means “ Nibbie’s”’ only fail- 
ing. In flea time it seemed hardly possible that 
a dog of his size could sustain his population. 
We finally found a true flea bane, but, deserted 
one day, he was populous again the next. They 
don’t relish every human; me they did; I used to 
storm at him for it, and he used, between spasms 
of scratching, to listen admiringly and wag. We 
think he supposed his tormentors were winged 
insects, for he sought refuge in dark clothes- 
closets where a flying imp wouldn’t logically come. 
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He was wilful, insisted on landing in laps when 
their makers wanted to read. He would make 
advances to visitors who were polite about him. 
He would get up on the living-room table, why 
and how, heaven knows, finding his opportunity 
when we were out of the house, and taking care to 
be upstairs on a bed—white grimeable coverlets 
preferred—by the time we had the front door 
open; I used to slip up to the porch and catch 
through a window the diving flourish of his sinful 
tail. 

One of his faults must have been a neurosis 
really. He led a hard life before we took him in, 
as witnessed the game hind leg that made him sit 
up side-saddle fashion, and two such scars on his 
back as boiling hot grease might have made. 
And something especially cruel had been done to 
him when asleep, for if you bent over him napping 
or in his bed he would half rouse and growl, and 
sometimes snap blindly. (We dreaded exuberant 
visiting children.) Two or three experiments I 
hate to remember now convinced me that it 
couldn’t be whipped out of him, and once wide 
awake he was sure to be perplexedly apolo- 
getic. 

He was spoiled. That was our doing. We 
babied him abominably—he was, for two years, 
the only subject we had for such malpractice. 
He had more foolish names than “ Wogg,”’ that 
dog of Mrs. Stevenson’s, and heard more little 
language than Stella ever did, reciprocating by 
kissing proffered ears in his doggy way. Once he 
had brightened up after his arrival, he showed 
himself ready to take an ell whenever we gave an 
inch, and he was always taking them, and never 
paying penalties. He had conscience enough to 
be sly. I remember the summer evening we 
stepped outside for just an instant, and came back 
to find a curious groove across the butter on the 
dining table, and an ever-so-innocent ‘‘ Nibbie”’ 
in a chair in the next room. 

While we were at the table he was generally 
around it, bulldozing for tidbits—I fear he had 
reason to know that this would work. One fort- 
night when his missie was away he slept on his 
old man’s bed (we had dropped titles of dignity 
with him by then) and he rang the welkin hourly, 
answering far-away dog friends, and occasionally 
came north to lollop my face with tender solici- 


tude, just like the fool nurse in the story, waking 
the patient up to ask if he was sleeping well. 

More recently, when a beruffled basket was 
waiting, he developed an alarming trick in there 
to try it, so I fitted that door with a hook, in- 
suring a crack impervious to dogs. And the 
other night I had to take the hook, now useless, 
off; we couldn’t stand hearing it jingle. _ He 
adopted the wee junior member on first sight and 
sniff of him, by the way; would look on beaming 
as proudly as if he’d hatched him. 

The last of his iniquities arose from a valor 
that lacked its better part, an absurd mixture of 
Falstaff and bantam rooster. At the critical 
point he’d back out of a fuss with a dog of his own 
size. But let a police dog, an Airedale, a St. 
Bernard, or a big ugly cur appear and ‘‘ Nibbie”’ 
was all around him, blackguarding him unendur- 
ably. It was lucky that the big dogs in our 
neighborhood were patient. And he never would 
learn about automobiles. Usually tried to tackle 
them head on, often stopped cars with merciful 
drivers. When the car wouldn’t stop, luck 
would save him by a fraction of an inch. I 
couldn’t spank that out of him either. We had 
really been expecting what finally happened for 
two years. 

That’s about all. Too much, Iam afraid. A 
decent fate made it quick the other night, and 
clean and close at hand, in fact, on the same 
street corner where once a car had left the small 
scapegrace for us. We tell ourselves how glad we 
are it happened as it did, instead of a painful 
ending such as many of his people come to. We 
tell ourselves we couldn’t have had him forever in 
any event; that some day, for the junior member’s 
sake, we shall get another dog. We keep telling 
ourselves these things, and talking with anima- 
tion on other topics. The muzzle, the leash, the 
drinking dish are hidden, the last muddy paw 
track swept up, the nose smudges washed off the 
favorite front window pane. 

But the house is full of a little snoofing, wag- 
ging, loving ghost. I know how the boy Thoreau 
felt about a hereafter with dogs barred. I want 
to think that somewhere, some time, I will be 
coming home again, and that when the door 
opens “‘ Nibbie”’ will be on hand to caper welcome. 
—H. E. D. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


A group of Boy Scouts from Newton who recently 
visited the League with their Scout Master, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, Assistant Boys’ Work Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 


During the month of February the League 
received 2206 cats, 706 dogs, 46 horses, and 13 
smaller animals. We placed 53 dogs and 57 
cats in good homes. 


One morning recently while Mr. Stanley was 
feeding the squirrels he noticed that one of them 
was unable to crack the nuts. He stooped down 
and said, “Mr. Squirrel, you’ve got the tooth 
ache.’’ He then sat down on a bench, cracked 
half a dozen nuts, took out the meat and fed the 
squirrel. 
squirrels this particular one that had been afflicted 
with tooth ache came immediately to him to be 
fed, and was apparently all right; cracked his own 
nuts and seemed as lively as ever. Mr. Stanley 
had planned to bring it back to the League for 
our doctor to see, if it had seemed still troubled 
with its teeth. 


We were called upon to rescue a stray kitten 
that was heard crying in the cellar. Noone could 
locate the cries but it seemed as if they came 
from the furnace so the family did not dare make 
a fire although they were suffering with the cold. 
Our agent sounded the furnace pipes, opened up 
the door, looked into the cold air box, and finally 
lifted up the lid of the compartment that holds 
the water, and there was the kitten still alive. 


The next day when he went to feed the 


e 


He brought it to the League and the family were 
greatly relieved at the rescue. How the kitten 
ever got into the water box no one could tell. 


Animal Suffering in Recent Storms 


The recent snow storms brought about added 
suffering to the stray dogs and cats as well as the 
horses working on the streets. 

We rescued a horse that was wandering about 
driverless in the storm. The owner was located 
and the horse properly cared for. 

One of our agents brought in a young dog from 
Charlestown that was found frozen into a mass of 
snow and ice. The poor little creature was so 
badly exhausted and frozen that it was impossible 
to save his life. 

A lady brought in a rabbit she found hovering 
in the snow without food or shelter. He is very 
happy at the League Headquarters. 

Several pigeons were rescued from the storm. 
The snow and ice had frozen to their feathers and 
feet so 1t was impossible for them to fly. Some 
were in such a condition that it was necessary to 
destroy them while others were given food and 
shelter until after the storms had subsided, when 
they were given their liberty. 


During the month of January we treated 559 
animals in our clinic, advised 469 persons by 
telephone and our patrons gave $220.10 in dona- 
tions. 


One very interesting case was of an airdale, 
eleven years old. He was the pet of a large 
family but true to his breed he was a one man 
dog. The gentleman whom he had chosen as 
his master died a few days ago and from then on 
this dog has refused to eat and simply mourns for 
his departed master. 

Everything possible has been done for this dog 
with no satisfactory results. Undoubtedly he 
will soon ‘‘ Pass on”’ to his master. 

Similar cases are on record. Surely this proves 
that dogs are more than mere dumb brutes. 

A Pomeranian dog was brought in by one of 
our agents terribly bruised and lacerated; the 
result of a fight. One of the injuries caused a 
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very large hernia which we operated on and after 
several days this dog was returned to the owner 
none the worse for his experience. During his 
stay at the League he won the friendship of all by 
his patience and understanding that we were 
relieving his sufferings. His facial expressions 
were a wonderful study. He simply talked to us 
by expressions and actions. 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


@: Will it harm my female dog or cat if they 
do not mate during their heat period? 

A: This question is asked many, many times. 
The answer is No. There can be no harm come 
to the female that does not mate during the heat 
period. In fact if they do not mate there will be 
fewer stray and homeless dogs and cats to be 
picked up and destroyed. 

Q: How old should a male cat be before being 
castrated? 

A: They may be castrated anytime, but the 
older they are the more severe the operation. 
They should be castrated before maturity. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 94 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
OTT PLE SS MI Te a a oa a 40) 

Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... .. 70 


Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
EE OMe oo ee oe ab tule ida age es 101 

East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 45 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


i) aig RR I alee rae ne Pee 367 
Pmeeniare, edhant.. 80°. 28.228 a). 12 
eG | ONe hy ee a ee 29 
Pneineswoo-4theotreetis: £. yok sea es - PN 
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We had a very pleasant visit one day in Feb- 
ruary from twenty-six children, members of the 
Children’s City Club, from the Frothingham 


School of Charlestown. We received the follow- 
ing letter from Miss Christie, the teacher who 
came in with these children: 


FROTHINGHAM SCHOOL, 
CHARLESTOWN, MaAss., 
March 8, 1926. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: You will recall that a 
short time ago my Children’s City Club visited 
the Animal Rescue League. 

We feel that the trip was very much worth 
while and we thank you for the courtesy extended 
to us at that time. The pamphlets you gave us 
have been read by many pupils and also by 
interested mothers. 

At our ‘Kindness to Animals’’ meeting, the 
elub took a collection for the work of the League, 
and we are happy to send you herewith a check 
for nine dollars ($9.00). Many of the children 
denied themselves ice-cream, candy, and “ moy- 
ies ’ in order to contribute. 

As you requested, I am sending you the names 
of the children who visited the League. Also, I 
am sending the names and addresses of those who 
contributed twenty-five cents or more, thus be- 
coming Junior members. You will notice that 
two boys have become Associate members. 
Sincerely yours,—(Signed) Sarah H. Christie. 


) 


Humane Week—April 11 to 17. 

In the April issue of the paper there will be 
special articles suited to Humane Week. We 
are hoping that school teachers, club presidents, 
and ministers will find the time to glance through 
the paper this coming month. 
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LETTERS 


To the Animal Rescue League 


The cat you kindly let us have 
Has proved a perfect treasure. 
He keeps the rats and mice away 
And gives us lots of pleasure. 
He sleeps upon our beds at night; 
He shares our cream at table; 
And talks to us in feline way, 
So far as he is able. 
His coat is growing thick and long; 
He’s really very pretty. 
We bless the day you rescued him, 
And thank ‘you for our kitty. 
—Dr. and Mrs. W.C. H., 
303 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1926. 
The little cat we took from you in November is 
most satisfactory and seems very contented. He 
is well mannered and gentle and has rid us en- 
tirely of mice. He is decidedly a house cat and 
pet.—C: F. -W. 


Wa.tTHam, Mass., Sept. 30, 1925. 
The dog 5745 which we took from you on 
July 24th has fitted in well in his new home and is 
proving to be very bright and quick to learn. I 
over-fed him at first as I was not experienced in 
feeding dogs, but have learned to avoid potatoes 


entirely and to give him only one big meal a day, 3 


with sour milk and cereal in the morning. He is 
very happy and we are grateful to you for making 
it possible for us to have such a satisfactory 
animal.—R. O. S. 


Metrosez, Mass., Feb. 2, 1926. 

“Bill,” or dog 8725 was over pleased with your 
inquiry. He isa real part of this household now 
and is absolutely contented. He is well taken 
care of and he enjoys the little lad around this 
house and is very good to him. Bill thanks you 
for the inquiry and I join in with friend dog. 
—GC. L. R. 


In Memoriam 

We have just received the sad news of the 
death of two greatly valued members, Mrs. 
Thomas Jolliffe, who joined as a member in 1901, 
and became a life member in 1907, and whose 
husband was also a life member and greatly 
interested in our work, and Mrs. Allan F. Boone 
of Winchester, who became a member in 1910. 
Mrs. Boone had charge of the Winchester Table 
at the Fair for a number of years, assuming the 
entire responsibility of it. 

It is very sad to have these dear friends who 
have been associated with our work so long go 
from us, but we like to feel they are still helping 
from another sphere of action where perhaps 
they can do even more than they were able to 
while here for the causes they loved. 

Ses, 
Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 


to minister for them who shall be heirs of sal- 
vation?—Hebrews 1:14. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 


Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


SPRATT'S 
DOG FOODS 


Based on more than 50 years’ study 
of the dietary requirements of the 
dog constitution, Spratt’s Foods provide 
all the essential bone and body building 
elements which dogs need for perfect 
health and abundant vitality. 

Start feeding Spratt’s to your dogs 
today — no supplementary food is neces- 
sary when Spratt’s is fed regularly. Your 
Grocer, Seedsman, Pet-shop or Sporting 
Goods Dealer can supply — and your 
Veterinarian will recommend Spratt’s 
— or get it for you. 


Write for this Free Book 


PRAT’ | It contains many valuable 
fi the hints on the care and feed- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of 
dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT Ltp., Newark, N. J. 


- SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets a! fgg 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or § 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League | 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 4 * i 
ie with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cate Re A at Ce a a ES een? 
DOgs 5% a ss os Se Lec 
Horses) 3.3) 2. lh. eee eee 835 
Dirdsee a eC tk) oe 304 
Miscellaneous small animals ame hs 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations. ; 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY . he Se en eee i erst ood >) Se Be 17 LAMBERT AVENUE 
Nortu Enp, InpusrriaL ScuHoo. . . . S. SwS.S.S:~S« 9 Nor tH BENNET STREET 
SoutH Enp se a Pee eos 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . .. vie Se Oo Moore Strine 
DEDHAM Pine Ren HoME oF RkEstT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 


East Boston 
WEst Lynn 
CHELSEA 


341a MERIDIAN STREET 
4 NEPTUNE STREET 
36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


